THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR OF 1812: A SURVEY OF 
CHANGING INTERPRETATIONS 


By Warren H. Goopman 


The conclusion that the War of 1812 was essentially a struggle 
for the protection of national honor and neutral maritime rights 
was generally accepted throughout the nineteenth century. At 
the turn of the century, the advent of critical scholarship re- 
vealed the inadequacy of this explanation, and it was corrected 
by the addition of non-maritime factors as contributing causes. 
Lately the tendency has been to stress these non-maritime ele- 
ments and to relegate British aggressions on the sea to a posi- 
tion of minor importance. One can no longer doubt that nine- 
teenth century writers overestimated the significance of mari- 
time matters, but contemporary historians are perhaps com- 
mitting an equally serious error in the opposite direction. 

James Madison, in his war message of June 1, 1812, argued 
that a declaration of war was forced upon the United States by 
the British practices of violating the American flag on the high 
seas, harassing the Atlantic coast, seizing American seamen, 
and plundering the commerce of neutrals with paper blockades 
as a pretext at legalization of the procedure.’ This set the key- 
note and nineteenth century historians almost unanimously took 
up the tune; the maritime rights interpretation became the 
dogma of the century.’ 

1 James D. Richardson, ed., A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, 1789-1897 (Washington, 1899), I, 499-505. 

2 Members of Congress who had voted for the war used virtually the same argu: 
ments to justify their actions to their constituents. Israel Pickens’ circular letter to 
the voters of Burke County, North Carolina, was typical. ‘‘A Political Broadside of 
the War of 1812,’’ North Carolina Historical and Genealogical Record (Forest City, 
N. C.), I, 1932, pp. 8-9. One early writer’s treatment of the causes of the War of 
1812 consisted entirely of a summary of Madison’s message. John L. Thomson, 
Historical Sketches of the Late War Between the Untied States and Great Britain 
(Philadelphia, 1817), 13-17. The apologist for the Hartford Convention was also 
content with a strictly maritime interpretation. Theodore Dwight, History of the 


Hartford Convention with a Review of the Policy of the United States Government 
Which Led to the War of 1812 (New York, 1833), 228 et passim. See also Henry M. 
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Although Madison emphasized maritime matters, he did not 
base his arguments exclusively on them. He clearly insinuated 
that the British were responsible for ‘‘the warfare just renewed 
by the savages on one of our extensive frontiers.’’* Many writ- 
ers seem to have overlooked Madison’s reference to the Indian 
problem. Those nineteenth century historians who did take 
cognizance of this factor considered it to be a minor matter, 
definitely subsidiary to the problem of neutral rights.* 

The declaration of war was adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 4, 1812 by a sharply sectional vote. New 
York, New Jersey, and New England cast only seventeen votes 
in favor of the measure and thirty-five against it; the rest of 
the country mustered sixty-two votes for war and only fourteen 
for peace.’ At first, historians took no notice of the sectional 
character of the division. Towards the middle of the century, 
when writers began to realize that support for the war had come 
mainly from the West and South, they usually explained the 


Brackenridge, History of the Late War Between the United States and Great Britain 
(Baltimore, 1818), xiii-xx. 

The first writer to recognize that the West enthusiastically supported the war ex- 
plained that fact on the basis of the superior patriotism of that area. Joel Tyler 
Headley, The Second War with England (New York, 1853), I, 23-66. The first his- 
torian to emphasize the importance of the conquest of Canada as a war aim spoke of 
it as a method of carrying on the war— not as a contributing cause of it. Richard 
Hildreth, History of the United States of America (New York, 1880), VI, 313-314. 
Von Holst also subscribed to the maritime rights interpretation. Hermann von Holst, 
The Constitutional and Political History of the United States (Chicago, 1889), I, 225- 
232. Theodore Roosevelt was more interested in the naval events of the war, as an 
illustration of the dangers of unpreparedness, than he was in discovering its causes. 
He dealt with the maritime causes in a few pages and then proceeded to the main 
topic of his book, the sea battles of the war. Theodore Roosevelt, The Naval War of 
1812 (New York, 1901), 1-6. 

See also Rossiter Johnson, History of the War of 1812-’15 (New York, 1882), 3-7, 
24; James Schouler, History of the United States of America (Washington and New 
York, 1880-1913), II, 340, 353-357; and Nicholas Murray Butler, ‘‘The Effect of the 
War of 1812 upon the Consolidation of the Union,’’ Johns Hopkins University Studies 
im Historical and Political Science (Baltimore), V, 1887, pp. 247-276. 

3 Richardson, Messages and Papers, I, 503-504. 

4 Among those who ignored the Indian factor were H. von Holst, Constitutional 
History, I, 225-232; Roosevelt, Naval War, 6; John Bach McMaster, A History of the 
People of the United States (New York, 1883-1913), III, 456-457; Alfred Thayer 
Mahan, Sea Power in Its Relations to the War of 1812 (Boston, 1905), I, 2; Henry 
W. Elson, History of the United States of America (New York, 1905), III, 3-8, 

5 Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., 1811-12, p. 1637. 

8 Thomson, Historical Sketches, 13-17; Dwight, Hartford Convention, passim, 
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phenomenon by asserting that those sections were more patriotic 
and more sensitive to insults to the national honor than the older 
sections of the country.’ This allegation no historian ever at- 
tempted to test. 

Henry Adams seems to have been the first to recognize that 
an interpretation of the causes of the War of 1812 almost ex- 
clusively on the basis of maritime matters was an oversimplifica- 
tion and, consequently, a distortion. His own treatment of the 
subject was rather a modified acceptance of the orthodox thesis 
than an abandonment of it. He was sufficiently influenced by the 
traditional interpretation to declare that, had Great Britain 
revoked the Orders in Council in March 1812, ‘‘no war could 
have taken place, unless it were a war with France.’’ However, 
Adams was the first to imply that the plan for the conquest of 
Canada had been a contributing cause of the war rather than a 
method of carrying on a struggle undertaken for other reasons.’ 

The two decades following the publication of Adams’s work 
form a period of confusion in the history of the interpretation 
of the War of 1812. The maritime rights interpretation remained 
the conventional doctrine, but it was modified by intimations in 
some cases that the War Hawks had entertained aggressive de- 
signs upon Canada, and the sectional character of the war party 
was generally recognized.® The main fruit of Adams’s efforts was 
a feeling of insecurity on the part of those historians who took 
their stand on the maritime rights interpretation. As the writer 
of one general history published during this period remarked, 
‘‘ The grounds of the war were singularly uncertain.’’ *° 

In 1911 historians came to a fork in the hitherto single road 
to an understanding of the causes of the War of 1812. Howard 
T. Lewis set out in a direction which had not been travelled be- 
fore when he declared that the war had been fought mainly be- 
cause the West coveted the agricultural land reserves of Can- 


1 Headley, Second War, I, 66; Hildreth, History of the United States, VI, 318. 

8 Henry Adams, History of the United States (New York, 1891-1898), VI, 116- 
118, 123, 140, 189. Adams’s work was first published in 1890. See also Francis A. 
Walker, The Making of the Nation, 1783-1817 (New York, 1895), 222-226. 

9 McMaster, History of the People of the United States, III, 430, 450-458; Wood- 
row Wilson, A History of the American People (New York, 1902), III, 212-218; 
Kendrie C. Babcock, The Rise of American Nationality (American Nation Series, 
XIII, New York, 1906), 50-71. Babcock leaned heavily on Henry Adams’s work. 

10 Wilson, History of the American People, III, 212. 
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ada. Almost simultaneously D. R. Anderson broke ground for 
a second divergent route by presenting an interpretation which 
emphasized the West’s belief that the Indian problem could be 
solved only by ousting the British from North America.” 

At first few writers followed the trail-blazers; the majority 
continued to accept the maritime rights interpretation — modi- 
fied by Henry Adams’s work and further affected by the exist- 
ence of the new routes opened by Lewis and Anderson. Later 
the main road was almost completely abandoned.” 

Lewis pointed out that the maritime rights thesis failed to 
explain why the West should have been eager for war. He 
sought the reason for the bellicose attitude of that section, and 
came to the conclusion that the key to the situation was to be 
found in the ‘‘imperative demand for more territory into which 
the western immigrant might go and still be within the jurisdic- 
tion of the U. S.” * 

For over a decade, Lewis trod the land-hunger road alone. He 
was finally joined by Louis M. Hacker, who gave the thesis its 
most complete and best-documented presentation. Hacker’s 
arguments were virtually the same as those of Lewis; his con- 
clusions were practically identical.** 


11 Howard T. Lewis, ‘‘A Re-analysis of the Causes of the War of 1812,’’ Ameri- 
coana (New York), VI, 1911, pp. 506-516, 577-585 (hereinafter cited as Lewis, ‘‘ Re- 
analysis’’). 

12 D. R. Anderson, ‘‘The Insurgents of 1811,’’ Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association, 1911 (Washington, 1913), I, 165-176 (hereinafter cited as 
Anderson, ‘‘ Insurgents of 1811’). 

18 John Spencer Bassett, A Short History of the United States (New York, 1920), 
313-321; Claude H. Van Tyne, ‘‘Why Did We Fight in 1812? The Causes and 
Significance of Our Last War with Great Britain,’’? Independent (New York), 
LXXIV, 1913, pp. 1327-1331; Ralph D. Paine, The Fight for a Free Sea (Chronicles 
of America, XVII, New Haven, 1920), 2-4; David S. Muzzey, The United States of 
America (New York, 1922), I, 249-255; Harry Elmer Barnes, ‘‘ The Second War for 
Independence,’’ American Mercury (New York), IV, 1925, p. 469-475. 

14 Since 1932 only one general history and one popularized work have presented 
interpretations which ean be classed as maritime rights explanations: Homer C. 
Hockett, Political and Social Growth of the United States, 1492-1852 (New York, 
1936), 392-400 (this work first appeared in 1933); and Fletcher Pratt, The Heroic 
Years: Fourteen Years of the Republic, 1801-1815 (New York, 1934), passim. 

16 Lewis, ‘‘Re-analysis,’’ 511. Limitations of space prevent an examination of 
Lewis’s reasoning here, but it may be said that his article fell far short of a definitive 
presentation of the land-hunger thesis. 

16 Louis M. Hacker, ‘‘ Western Land Hunger and the War of 1812: A Conjecture,’’ 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HisToxicaL Review, X, 1924, pp. 365-395 (hereinafter cited as 
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Hacker pointed out that the agrarian West had little reason 
for insisting upon the maintenance of a free sea. Its economy, 
he said, was unaffected by events on the high seas. Hacker la- 
beled ‘‘untenable’’ what he called the ‘‘contention that the rural 
west, transcending material ends, aroused the American people 
to war because of national honor.’’ There seemed to him to be 
neither an economic nor a patriotic connection between what 
Great Britain was doing on the ocean and the war spirit of the 
West. He started off on a new tack by adopting the working 
hypothesis ‘‘that the west as a sectional unit desired war for 
reasons peculiarly its own.’’ 77 

Hacker examined the thesis ‘‘that it was the threat of a gen- 
eral Indian uprising coupled with British connivance from Can- 
ada that impelled the west into the war.” He concluded that 
“the west could not have regarded the Indians with quite so 
much terror as it has sometimes been said to have done.’’** He 
saw the true key to the western attitude in the desire for the 
conquest of Canada, chiefly ‘‘because Canada stood for great 
reserves of agricultural land.’’ ** 

The West, Hacker argued, used agricultural methods which 
approached the primitive. Wasteful land practices made it im- 
possible for the farmer to succeed, except on virgin soil. There- 
fore more and more land was needed. Hacker did not overlook 
(as had Lewis) the fact that a large portion of the United States 
was unsettled in 1812. He disposed of this objection to his con- 
tention that more land was sought by pointing out that, in 1812, 
the western prairies were considered to be unfit for cultivation. 
Thus Canada seemed to contain the only useful unsettled land.” 
Hacker, ‘‘Land Hunger’’). In a recent conversation with this writer, Professor 
Hacker said that he had come to his conclusions independently, never having seen 
nor heard of the article by Lewis. 

11 Ibid., 365-366. 

18 Ibid., 372, 374. 

19 Ibid., 366. Hacker’s thesis, particularly his contention that the Indian problem 
‘was unimportant, has been vigorously assailed; see Julius W. Pratt, ‘‘Western Aims 
in the War of 1812,’’ MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HistToricaL Review, XII, 1925, pp. 36-50 
(hereinafter cited as Pratt, ‘‘ Western Aims’’). 

20 Hacker, ‘‘Land Hunger,’’ 368-372, 388-395, Pratt has pointed out that the 
frontier line of settlement had not, in 1812, reached the prairies. There was still a 
large reserve of unsettled wooded land within the borders of the United States. 


‘Western Aims,’’ 48-50. See also Charles O. Paullin, Atlas of the Historical Geog- 
raphy of the United States, ed. by John K. Wright (Washington, 1932), plates 57 
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Much of Hacker’s reasoning was based upon the assumption 
that the War of 1812 was ‘‘advocated and fought by a section of 
the country that had no contact with or interest in the things 
of the sea.’’ He confidently asserted that the West, ‘‘long before 
the call to arms, had decided upon its war, for reasons which it 
alone understood. That the rest of the country was openly hos- 
tile was of no moment.’’ ** 

It cannot be denied that the War of 1812 was less popular in 
New York and New England than in the newer sections of the 
country. However, to consider the struggle solely a project of 
the West is laboring the point. That section alone could not have 
mustered the 79 votes cast in the House of Representatives in 
favor of the declaration of war; that section alone would have 
found it even more difficult to pass the measure through the 
Senate. Granted that Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, and 
South Carolina voted unanimously for war,” granted that Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island cast no votes for the war, the follow- 
ing features of the division in the House of Representatives 
should also be noted: 


(1) The division in Massachusetts was only 8 to 6 against a declara- 
tion of war — and 5 of the 6 affirmative votes came from representa- 
tives of coastal areas. 

(2) New Hampshire cast 3 of its 5 votes in favor of war, and Ver- 
mont 3 of its 4. In the latter state the lone vote for peace was cast by 
the member from the northwesternmost part of the state. 


and 76; and Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, 1931), map between 
pp. 4 and 5. 

21 Hacker, ‘‘Land Hunger,’’ 366, 395. 

22 The importance of this fact has been exaggerated by maps of the distribution 
of the vote which attempt to show the division k, coloring the constituencies of the 
members of the House according to the way they voted (e.g., green for affirmative 
and red for negative). On such maps Ohio, colored a solid green, seems to be almost 
as important as Pennsylvania, similarly colored (except for the Philadelphia area) 
and but slightly larger. However Ohio cast but 1 vote for war; Pennsylvania con- 
tributed 16. This distortion works uniformly to overemphasize the significance of 
the West, where constituencies were much larger in area than those in the East and 
South. See Paulin, Atlas of Historical Geography, plate 113; and Samuel F. 
Bemis, 4 Diplomatic History of the United States (New York, 1938), 157. 

This distortion can be avoided by representing each vote by a dot in the center 
of the proper constituency. The numerous, although small, constituencies of the East 
and South then show up more clearly. For a map constructed on this principle see 
Warren H. Goodman, ‘‘The Origins of the War of 1812: A Critical Examination of 
Historical Interpretations,’?? (Unpublished Master’s Thesis in Duke University Li- 
brary), 1. 
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(3) Pennsylvania, only half of which could be included in any 
definition of the West (as of 1812), cast 16 of its 18 votes for war. 

(4) Maryland, hardly to be classed as a western state, favored the 
war 6 to 3. 

(5) All the representatives from coastal Virginia and North Caro- 
lina voted for war. All the opposition to the measure in those states 
came from the central portions.” 


Another fact casts doubt upon the statement that the West 
alone understood the reasons for war. Hacker said that ‘‘ With 
the meeting of the twelfth congress in 1811 the demand for the 
invasion and acquisition of Canada spread and grew until the 
whole Ohio valley reverberated with the idea.’’** But the con- 
quest of Canada was widely discussed and openly advocated 
in the South as early as the summer of 1807." Thus it would 
seem that the South not only understood the aims of the war, but 
expressed them before the West did. 

This does not rule out the possibility that the West, although 
neither the first nor the only section to desire war, furnished the 
necessary leadership and agitation to carry the day. But that 
is a far cry from Hacker’s declaration that ‘‘the rest of the 
country was openly hostile.’’ 

Hacker’s arguments to prove that the Indian problem was 
unimportant to the West and that the desire for land was the 
true cause of the War of 1812 have been ably criticized else- 
where ** and need not be dealt with here. It is sufficient to note 
that he was unable to cite specific statements by proponents of 
the war that the conquest of Canada to get more land was to be 
the aim. He was forced to rest his case mainly upon the testi- 
mony of John Randolph, an inconsistent and unreliable wit- 
ness.” 


23 Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., 1811-12, p. 1637; Biographical Directory 
of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Washington, 1928), passim. 

24 Hacker, ‘‘Land Hunger,’’ 375. 

25 On July 4, 1807, Richmond drank the toast: ‘‘The memory of Gen. Montgomery; 
Who nobly perished under the walls of Quebec. Equal glory and better fortune to 
those Heroes, who may soon have to follow his footsteps.’’? Richmond Enquirer, July 
7, 1807. One editor went so far as to present a detailed plan for military operations 
against Canada. Ibid., July 24, 1807. See also ibid., July 31 and August 7, 1807; 
Raleigh Minerva, September 3, 1807; and Virginia Argus (Richmond), August 12, 
1807. 

26 Pratt, ‘‘ Western Aims, ’”’ 

27 In December, 1811, Calhoun said of Randolph, ‘‘the gentleman from Virginia 
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A few recent histories deal with the desire for land as a con- 
tributing cause of the War of 1812, but Samuel Eliot Morison 
and Henry Commager are unique among modern writers for 
their unqualified acceptance of the land-hunger interpretation.” 
On the whole, the land-hunger route surveyed by Lewis and 
roughly paved by Hacker is an unused by-path. 

The road which D. R. Anderson opened in 1911 has borne a 
heavier traffic. Anderson also started with the assertion that 
the West was aroused neither by patriotic considerations nor 
by any interest it had in the effects of British Orders in Council. 
The main concern of the West, he said, was ‘‘the extension of 
territories for settlement.’? However — and here Anderson’s 
reasoning diverges from that of the land-hunger interpreta- 
tion — it was only in the light of its effect upon the Indian prob- 
lem that he considered western expansionism significant. The 
British were to be warred upon because the Indian stood in the 
way of the advancing frontier and the British stood behind the 
Indian — not because the British themselves possessed lands 
which the West coveted.*° 

Although he emphasized the influence of the West, Anderson 
did not ignore the support which the war received in the 
South. He explained that section’s attitude on the basis of 
its imperialistic desire for the Floridas.* Three other writers 
soon followed Anderson’s lead in emphasizing the Indian prob- 
lem as the determining factor in the attitude of the West.” Ed- 
ward Channing, the only one of the three to deal with the aims 
of the South as well as with those of the West, introduced a fac- 
tor which Anderson had not mentioned. He implied that each 


attributes preparation for war to everything but its true cause.’’ Annals of Con- 
gress, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., 1811-12, p. 482. 

28 Bassett, Short History, 318; Muzzey, United States, I, 255; Hockett, Political 
and Social Growth, 398. 

29 Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry S. Commager, The Growth of the American 
Republic (New York, 1937), I, 307-310. 

30 Anderson, ‘‘Insurgents of 1811,’’ 170-171. 

31 Ibid., 171. 

82 Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York, 1916-1925), IV, 
442-443, 456; Christopher B. Coleman, ‘‘The Ohio Valley in the Preliminaries of the 
War of 1812,’ MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL Review, VII, 1920, pp. 39-50; John F. 
Cady, ‘‘ Western Opinion and the War of 1812,’’ Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly (Columbus), XX XIII, 1924, pp. 427-476. 
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section was opposed to the aims of the other; the South wanted 
the Floridas and ‘‘thought that the conquest of Canada would 
obviate some Northern opposition to this acquisition of slave 
territory.” 

The interpretations set forth by Anderson and Channing were 
more fully developed in Julius W. Pratt’s detailed study of the 
aims of the War Hawks. Pratt’s conclusions were, in brief: 


The rise of Tecumseh, backed, as was universally believed, by the 
British, produced an urgent demand in the Northwest that the British 
be expelled from Canada, 

The South was almost unanimous in its demand for the Floridas, 
for agrarian, commercial, and strategic reasons. ... 

There is good evidence that, before the declaration of war, northern 
and southern Republicans came to a definite understanding that the 
acquisition of Canada on the north was to be balanced by the annexa- 
tion of the Floridas on the south.** 


The desire of the West to drive the British from Canada as a 
solution to the Indian problem and the South’s yearning for 
Florida have been generally accepted as contributing causes of 
the War of 1812 since the appearance of Anderson’s mono- 
graph.* Since the publication of Pratt’s work, these two factors 
have often been cited as the main causes of the conflict.** 

The widespread acceptance of Pratt’s conclusions has ob- 
secured the fact that the work, to use his own words, ‘‘makes no 
effort to give a full account of the causes of the War of 1812, 
but deals with one set of causes only.” ** Granting the tenability 
of Pratt’s conclusions in their entirety, the quest for a well- 
integrated presentation of the causes of the war is not ended. 

83 Channing, History of the United States, IV, 456. 

84 Julius W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1818 (New York, 1925), 12-13. Pratt also 
concluded that the expansionism of 1812 was the first general appearance of what 
has come to be known as manifest destiny, and that sectional antagonism was in 
large part responsible for the breakdown of the plans of the expansionists. Ibid., 
13-14. 

85 Bassett, Short History, 318-321; Paine, Fight for a Free Sea, 3-4; Muzzey, 
United States, I, 255; James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America (Boston, 1931), 
142-143; Hockett, Political and Social Growth, 393-394. 

36 Charles and Mary Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New York, 1931), 
I, 409-414; Harry J. Carman and Samuel McKee, A History of the United States 
(New York, 1931), I, 491; Bemis, Diplomatic History, 156; James M. Callahan, 


American Foreign Policy in Canadian Relations (New York, 1937), 46, 61. 
31 Pratt, Expansionists of 1812, 14. 
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A long step in the right direction has been made, but the task of 
fitting Pratt’s ‘‘one set of causes’’ into the whole picture re- 
mains to be done. 

Moreover, some exception must be taken to certain parts of 
Pratt’s thesis. One cannot deny that the belief that Canada 
would some day become a part of the United States ‘‘had a con- 
tinuous existence from the early days of the War of Independ- 
ence to the War of 1812.” Nor can one doubt that by June 1812 
the demand for Canada was urgent and open. Concerning the 
date when annexation ceased to be only ‘‘a matter for an in- 
definite future,’’ ** there is more room for argument. The ques- 
tion of when the change occurred is a matter of extreme im- 
portance because if it antedated the rise of Tecumseh the con- 
tention that his activities caused it becomes untenable.” 

Pratt’s examination of the western press for the years 1807 
and 1808 yielded ‘‘no evidence of any articulate desire to con- 
quer Canada.’’* If the West had no aggressive plans at that 
time, the fact that the South was already planning an offensive 
against Canada in the summer of 1807 is significant.* It leads 
one to doubt the validity of the contention that the South was 
reluctant to see the North increase its territory and population. 

Pratt asserted that as early as 1812 the beginnings of the 
North-South sectional cleavage were evident. This cannot be 
denied. But the assertion that the antagonism was already 
strong enough to cause each section to oppose the expansion of 
the other involves the assumption that it transcended all other 

38 Ibid., 12. 

39 Although he emphasized it strongly, Pratt did not ascribe the change exclusively 
to this one factor. ‘‘ The change was doubtless due to various causes — perhaps most 
of all to sheer exasperation at the long continued dilatory fashion of handling the 
nation’s foreign affairs.’? EHxpansionists of 1812, 42. This statement has been too 
often overlooked by those who have, on the basis of Pratt’s research, stressed the 
Indian problem, notably those writers cited in footnote 36 above. 

40‘ This is true, at least, if the Democratic press of Kentucky is representative of 
opinion in the western country.’’ Hxpansionists of 1812, 29-30. Members of Congress 
were more interested in the Indian problem than their constituents. ‘‘But that they 
thought of the conquest of Canada as a practicable remedy for the evil, there seems 
to be no evidence.’’ Ibid., 28. 

41 See footnote 25 above. It should be noted that in the South the conquest of 
Canada was usually advocated as a means of retaliating against British maritime ag- 


gressions (notably the attack on the Chesapeake) rather than as a solution to the 
Indian problem. 
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considerations. Before one can grant that Felix Grundy, for 
example, was opposed to the annexation of Canada, it would 
have to be proved that the sectional issue was more important 
to him than any of the other factors which might have influenced 
his attitude, such as his conviction that the Indians were a seri- 
ous menace, his desire to retaliate against British maritime ag- 
gressions, his belief in the ideal of manifest destiny, and his 
share in the anti-British heritage of the American Revolution. 

Only on the issue of reapportionment, where nothing but the 
sectional issue was at stake, was Pratt able to show that ‘‘a solid 
North faced a solid South.” € An examination of five Virginia 
and North Carolina newspapers ** failed to show any strong ob- 
jections from that quarter to the annexation of Canada. Attacks 
upon the plans to invade Canada can be found in the Federalist 
press,** but they can safely be regarded as expressions of minor- 
ity opinion. The general tone of the papers examined was favor- 
able to an attack on Canada; in fact, more interest was shown 
in that area than in the Floridas. 

If one does not grant that each section was opposed to the 
aims of the other (and therefore a bargain between them was a 
prerequisite to a declaration of war), Pratt’s evidence that a 
sectional bargain existed seems circumstantial. His belief that 
such an agreement was necessary, plus the fact that war was 
declared, was half the proof.* 

Pratt’s interpretation of the attitude of the Northwest is more 
valid than his explanation of the aims of the South, but it too 
needs qualification. He was able to quote from speeches by Peter 
Porter, Felix Grundy, John Rhea, R. M. Johnson, and John 
Harper to support his assertion that in the House debate on the 
report of the foreign relations committee (November 29, 1811), 

42 Pratt, Ezpansionists of 1812, 137. 

43 Raleigh Minerva, 1807, 1808, 1812; Raleigh Star, 1809, 1810, 1812; Richmond 
Enquirer, 1807-1812; Virginia Argus (Richmond), 1807-1810, 1812; and Virginia 
Patriot (Richmond), 1809-1811. Pratt’s bibliography contains no southern news- 
papers for the period prior to 1812. He used but three southern papers, and those 
only for the years 1812 and (in one of the three cases) 1813. Expansionists of 1812, 
282-284. 

44 Virginia Patriot, April 27, and December 7, 1810; Raleigh Minerva, May 1, 
ae Expansionists of 1812, 140-152. 
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“the war party frankly revealed their designs upon Canada.’’ * 

All five of these men spoke of the conquest of Canada as de- 
sirable; the reasons they gave for favoring such a course are 
worth noting. Porter pointed out that the British possessions in 
North America were ‘‘immensely valuable in themselves’’ and 
that, were they obtained, ‘‘ we should be able in a short time to re- 
munerate ourselves tenfold for all the spoliations she had com- 
mitted on our commerce.’’? The Indian problem did not enter 
into Porter’s argument.‘” 

Grundy, said Pratt, ‘‘dwelt upon the peculiar advantage to 
the Westerner to be derived from war.’’ He quoted Grundy as 
saying: ‘‘We shall drive the British from our Continent — they 
will no longer have an opportunity of intriguing with our Indian 
neighbors. ... That nation will lose her Canadian trade, and, by 
having no resting place in this country, her means of annoying 
us will be diminished.’’ ** The quotation is accurate, but it does 
not represent the dominant tone of Grundy’s speech. Grundy 
declared that the ‘‘true question in controversy’’ between the 
United States and Great Britain ‘‘is the right of exporting the 
productions of our own soil and industry to foreign markets.’’ * 

Pratt said that ‘‘Rhea of Tennessee was equally explicit upon 
the object of the war,’’ and quoted him as saying that the pre- 
vention of British instigation of the Indians of the Northwest 
was the aim.® But an examination of Rhea’s speech reveals that 
he did not speak of an object of the war; he listed a number of 
objects and placed no special emphasis on the Indian problem. 
He saw, as war aims, recovering impressed seamen ‘‘from Brit- 
ish slavery,’’ indemnity for property ‘‘wrongfully captured and 
condemned,” a guarantee against impressments and seizures in 
the future, cessation of British measures designed to excite the 
Indians, and a desire to ‘‘secure and irrevocably fix that grand 
maritime principle, ‘that free ships shall make free persons and 
free goods.’ ’’™ 

46 Ibid., 50-52. 

47 Ibid., 50-51. 

48 Ibid., 51. 

49 Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., 1811-12, p. 424. 


50 Pratt, Expansionists of 1812, 51-52. 
51 Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., 1811-12, pp. 639-640. 
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Johnson and Harper were less definite concerning the advan- 
tages to be gained from the conquest of Canada; as Pratt put it, 
they ‘‘expounded the doctrine of Manifest Destiny.’’ © 

Pratt had sufficient proof for the contention that the West 
was vitally interested in the Indian problem and that some fron- 
tiersmen saw the expulsion of the British from Canada as the 
only solution. But the conclusion that the desire to settle the 
Indian question was the ‘‘overmastering’’ concern of the North- 
west * was not justified by the evidence presented. 

Recent historians have been much perturbed by the paradox 
of western support for the ostensibly commercial War of 1812. 
As Pratt stated: ‘‘If the real grievances which caused the war 
were interference by Great Britain with American commerce 
and the rights of American sailors, why was war to redress those 
grievances opposed by the maritime section of the nation and 
urged by the inland section, which they scarcely affected??? ™ 
Most recent writers have sought to resolve this paradox by find- 
ing reasons other than the actions of Great Britain on the seas 
to explain the western desire for war.” They have assumed, as 
did Pratt, that the West was ‘‘scarcely affected” by British 
policies; they have assumed that the West ‘‘was farthest re- 
moved from the scene of injury; its economic integrity was un- 
touched because it was still in the early stages of an agricultural 
society and it had therefore little to gain by the establishment 
of a free sea.’’ "° 

George Rogers Taylor has questioned the validity of this as- 
sumption. He has shown that the British orders and French 
decrees caused a contraction of the market for western staples 
and, consequently, a decline in prices and an economic depres- 
sion. The westerner believed his economic hardship could be 
alleviated by forcing the repeal of the British Orders in Coun- 
cil— for they were usually blamed, rather than the French 

52 Pratt, Hxpansionists of 1812, 52. 

88 Ibid., 58-59. 

54 Ibid., 9. 

55 Anderson, Lewis, Channing, Coleman, Cady, Hacker, and Pratt have already 
been cited. 

56 Hacker, ‘‘Land Hunger,’’ 365. Said Anderson: ‘‘The westerners seemed not 


deeply concerned about orders in council....’’ ‘‘Insurgents of 1811,’’ 170. See also 
Lewis, ‘‘Re-analysis,’’ 507. 
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decrees — and thus supported Jefferson’s policy of peaceful 
coercion. When embargoes and non-intercourse failed, ‘‘the 
hopeful settlers of earlier years became the War Hawks”’ of 
1812.57 

Although but few historians have taken this factor into ac- 
count,” there seems to be abundant evidence to show that the 
West was deeply concerned about the effect of British actions 
upon its foreign market. Although Taylor did not deal with the 
attitude of the South, that section seems to have been similarly 
concerned. 

Grundy’s declaration that ‘‘the right of exporting the produc- 
tions of our own soil and industry to foreign markets” ° was 
the real issue has already been noted. Calhoun told the House 
that farmers saw ‘‘in the low price of the produce, the hand of 
foreign injustice.” ® William Bibb of Georgia pointed out the 
interdependence of agriculture and commerce: ‘‘The annual sur- 
plus products of the planter and farmer are the foundation of 
commerce, and their value depends on the demand for them and 
the facility with which they may be conveyed to market.’’™ 
Nathaniel Macon of North Carolina told the House, ‘‘We must 
either prepare to maintain the right to carry our produce to 
what market we please, or to be content without a market.’’ ° 

57 George Rogers Taylor, ‘‘ Agrarian Discontent in the Mississippi Valley Preced- 
ing the War of 1812,’’ Journal of Political Economy (Chicago), XXXIX, 1931, pp. 
471-505 (hereinafter cited as Taylor, ‘‘ Agrarian Discontent’’). See also the same 
writer’s ‘‘Prices in the Mississippi Valley Preceding the War of 1812,’’ Journal of 
Economic and Business History (Cambridge, Mass.), III, 1930, pp. 148-163. 

58 ‘<The West in the War of 1812 can better be understood as a section thwarted 
in its struggle for satisfactory markets and lodging the blame for failure against 
Great Britain, rather than as a region bent on expansion or drunk with patriotism.’’ 
Avery O. Craven, ‘‘ The Advance of Civilization into the Middle West in the Period of 
Settlement,’’ in Dixon Ryan Fox, ed., Sources of Culture in the Middle West (New 
York, 1934), 48. See also Harold U. Faulkner, American Political and Social History 
(New York, 1937), 167; and Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatio History of the Amer- 
ican People (New York, 1940), 132. 

59 Annals of Congress, 12 Cong., 1 Sess., 1811-12, p. 424. 

60 Ibid., 482. 

61 Ibid., 977. 

82 Ibid., 493. Taylor quoted Governor W. ©. C. Claiborne of Louisiana, Samuel 
McKee of Kentucky, Henry Clay, and many western editors on this point. ‘‘ Agrarian 
Discontent,’’ 499-503. See also remarks of the following men: Peter Porter of 


New York, Robert Wright of Maryland, Jonathan Roberts of Pennsylvania, William 
King of North Carolina, Israel Pickens of North Carolina, David R. Williams of 
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Although Taylor saw the explanation of the attitude of the 
West in the effect of British Orders in Council, his thesis can 
hardly be classed as a maritime rights interpretation. The con- 
tention that the West was activated by considerations of patri- 
otism was basic to the latter; Taylor insisted that economic 
self-interest most strongly influenced the mind of the frontiers- 
man. Taylor’s conclusions, like those of Pratt, must be con- 
sidered in the light of his own statement that he was dealing 
with but one set of causes and that ‘‘factors other than those 
emphasized in this study undoubtedly played a part in bringing 
on the war.” “ His article is chiefly valuable as a criticism of the 
recent neglect of maritime events — a neglect based on the as- 
sumption that the bellicose West was not interested in what 
happened on the seas. 

The foregoing survey of the literature on the causes of the 
War of 1812 demonstrates the need for a comprehensive work 
on the subject. The only histories of the war are those which 
appeared in the nineteenth century; their emphasis on military 
events rather than on the causes of the conflict and their defec- 
tive scholarship render them entirely inadequate. In this cen- 
tury, only monographs on restricted phases of the topic have 
appeared; no recent writer has attempted to correlate and syn- 
thesize the various sets of causes. 

Such a synthesis would necessarily entail a complete reex- 
amination of the sources. An attempt to understand the War of 
1812 by combining the conclusions of the various monographs 
would yield only a list of contributing causes, with no indication 
as to the relative importance of the several factors. Such a list 
would include: the desire to defend the national honor; the hun- 
ger for agricultural land; the belief that the Indian problem 
could be settled only by removing the British from the continent; 
the competition between Americans and Canadians for the fur 
trade of the Northwest ;* the South’s lust for the Floridas; An- 
South Carolina, and Langdon Cheves of South Carolina. Annals of Congress, 12 
Cong., 1 Sess., 1811-12, pp. 414, 470-471, 503, 517-518, 647, 686, 805-806. 

68 Taylor specifically accepted Pratt’s conclusions. Taylor, ‘‘ Agrarian Discon- 
tent,’’ 504. 


64 Hacker, ‘Land Hunger,’’ 386-387; Pratt, ‘‘Western Aims,’’ 46; Pratt, Ex- 
pansionists of 1812, 58; Bailey, Diplomatic History, 133. 
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glophobia;* the anti-English propaganda activities of political 
exiles from England and Ireland; the desire to end Spanish 
interference with the export trade of Mississippi and Alabama ;* 
the ideal of manifest destiny; the desire to foster domestic man- 
ufacturing by excluding British products; and the West’s de- 
sire to improve its economic condition by forcing the repeal of 
the British Orders in Council. 

The foregoing survey hardly explains the genesis of the 
War of 1812. Thus, until a definitive study of the sources is 
made, historians will have to be content with Wilson’s statement 
that ‘‘The grounds of the war were singularly uncertain.’’ 


85 Dwight, Hartford Convention, 228-229; Hildreth, History of the United States, 
VI, 315-316; Babcock, Rise of American Nationality, 51-52; Taylor, ‘‘ Agrarian 
Diseontent,’’ 504; Bailey, Diplomatic History, 138. 

66 Hildreth, History of the United States, VI, 316-317; Lewis, ‘‘Re-analysis,’’ 509. 

87 Taylor, ‘‘ Agrarian Discontent,’’ 504; Pratt, Eapansionists of 1812, 64-66. 

88 Hildreth, History of the United States, VI, 318; Lewis, ‘‘Re-analysis,’’ 510. 


